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their own abiding mark on the destinies of mankind. They either Romanized the races who were at first their subjects and eventually their masters, or left those races to be the willing agents of their own Romanization.
A great deal has been said and written on the subject of the inability of modern European Powers to assimilate subject races. It is very generally held that this inability is especially marked in the case of the British.1
1 Mr. Hogarth ("The Nearer East/' p. 277) says, speaking of Egypt: "The French and Italians acquire more sympathy with the native society than the Briton does; they can assimilate where the latter governs." I dealt with this subject to a certain extent in my recent work on "Modern Egypt/' vol. ii., pp. 235-42. I ought perhaps here to add that it is very easy to attach undue political importance to the alleged superior powers of assimilation possessed by the French in so far as those powers are proved by Egyptian evidence. In the first, place, whatever sympathy exists amongst the Egyptians for the French is almost wholly based on social grounds. It would be a great mistake to suppose that it has made the Egyptians political Gallophiles. In the second place, the sympathy is very superficial. It does not extend deep down ; it is confined to a small portion of the semi-Levantinized population of the towns. In the third place, the circumstances in Egypt are very peculiar. The French are not in that country in the position of Governors, but of critics of another European nation whose influence is paramount. In order to draw